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Warm, lovely, flu fluffy, single blankets 


—just the thing all year ’round use. Won- 

derfully beautiful colors. woven 

and have a sateen binding matching the bor- 

der. Finished in every particular. 

The Blue Blanket bas a beautiful gold border with 
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Order your set all in one color, or assort them 

in any way you please. Sold in sets of three for 
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Pin a Dollar Billte this Advertisement 


That’s all that is necessary. Your blankets will 
come immediately on sagvevel. — quality, du- 
rability and value for yourself. em back at our 
expense and get not pleased. 


Woven of the finest quality pure white virgin 
wool and imported long fiber china cotton. Special 
napping process gives extra warmth without heavi- 
ness. Colors are euarenseed fast. Each blanket weighs 
24 pounds. The sateen binding is 3 inches wide. Three 
rows of stitching tack it down firmly and add to ap- 
use repeated w ize 0x80 ig 
enough to dress ae end leaveaice nice tucking room. 


Ibs. All three $1.00 Mo = | $645 
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™ turn of Confidence Restores 
Economic Balance 


By NATHAN T. PORTER 


Nathan T. Porter in a former article quotes from Harper's Weekly of 
1857 a statement in effect that there had fallen upon the country at that time 
the greatest depression and panic ever experienced. But a publication is- 


sued back in 1779 speaks of a business depression of that da 
which has never been seen before and from which there prob 


“the like of 
y never will 


be a recovery.” All of which would seem to indicate that so far as depres- 
sions go “there is nothing new under the sun.”—Enprror. 


shutting us off forever from the year 
that is passed. We are now moving 
forward into the current of 1932, Whether 
we like it or not we are on the way. A 
retrospective view is 
of value only as we 
use the experiences 
of the past to keep 
us clear of the rapids 
ahead. The thought- 
ful American may 
pause to look back 
over his course in a 
survey of progress, 
but will turn the 
searchlight up- 
stream when taking 
soundings. Then he 
will again start the paddles working. 
During past months with conditions ad- 
verse, every man has been asking his 
neighbor the all-absorbing questions: How 
are things with you? Do you find any im- 


T= gates have closed upon 1931, 


Nathan T. Porter 


provement in the financial situation? Are. 


people paying bills more promptly? Is 
money easier? Are the people spending? 
Are sales being made? When do you look 
for a change for the better? 

Replies have been generally in terms 
of pessimism and doubt and despair. Re- 
sponse is in the negative. Things are 
rotten. The financial situation is getting 
worse. No one is paying bills; you can't 
collect a cent. Money is tighter; banks 
are closing. People are holding on, not 
spending. No sales are made; property is 
not moving. There is no immediate sign 
of permanent improvement; perhaps no 
change will come before 1933. Such are 
the answers generally returned. 


TTO H. KAHN, prominent New 
York banker, uttered the sage re- 
mark that “In 1927 greed was in the 
driver's seat; now fear is in the driver's 
seat." There is much of truth in what 
Mr. Kahn says. Greed and avarice, fol- 
lowed by fear, are, of course, in no small 
degree responsible for the present situa- 
tion. Unscrupulous manipulation in high 
places and low, unsound advice and reck- 
less judgment have wrecked the financial 
prospects of hundreds of thousands of our 
people. 

Men and women of small means, caught 
in unwise speculation or claptrap invest- 
ment and with their resources drawn upon 
to the limit, have now little or nothing 
available to spend. Those with money in 
the banks are frequently unable to with- 
draw their own funds. The far-seeing 
financier, the cold-blooded banker, has 
gone the little man one better. His keen 
judgments have developed into poor 
guesses. The deflation of his stocks 
creates havoc in banking circles. 

Of all countries in the world, ours does 
business most exclusively through its sys- 
tem of credits. Extensive transactions are 
carried on without the direct exchange of 
gold, silver or currency. Many whose 
assets are in real property are unable to 
realize or borrow on such properties. 
Banks will not loan even to those who 
have large investments in real estate or 
other real properties. This creates a situ- 
ation almost unheard of. Our transactions 
must be carried on through mutual con- 
fidence. Destroy confidence and our sys- 
tem topples. 

Thus we have a vicious circle. Those 
without money cannot spend. Those with 
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money won't spend. There is, of course, 
much money in the country. Despite the 
“hard times’ and ‘“‘depression’’ money 
would be available were people not afraid 
to bring it out of its hiding places. Funds 
have been withdrawn from the banks and 
placed in deposit boxes until these reposi- 
tories have reached the bursting point. 
Vast sums in interest are thus lost. Fear 
as to the stability of banks has greatly 
increased postal savings throughout the 
country. As Otto Kahn says “Fear is in 
the driver's seat." This is another way 
of saying that confidence has relinquished 
the driver's seat to distrust. 


Shortly money will again seek invest- 
ment. But many who should bring their 
money from its hiding places and invest 
now while prices are low will, through 
fear and lack of confidence, wait until the 
dollar will buy much less than it will buy 


today. Such people are holding off be- . 


cause of uncertainties. “He that worries 
himself with the dread of possible con- 
tingencies,’ said Samuel Johnson, “will 
never be at rest.’ 


There have been many periods in the 
past when the “times were out of joint.”’ 
We have not been free from occasional 
“panics.” Now and again there has come 
a ‘financial crisis..." But today we have 
money in seclusion. We have an over- 
abundance of the raw materials of those 
fundamental necessities—food, clothing, 
and shelter. There is no shortage of those 
elements that underly the permanent sat- 
isfactions of life. These may all be pur- 
chased, by those who have money, at less 
than normal prices. Why are those with 
money afraid to put it into circulation so 
that those millions of men and women now 
out of employment may be continued at 
their regular occupations thus to have 
money with which to purchase these 
necessities? 


ROM an authoritative source comes 
the statement that fear is today the 
most difficult problem with which we have 
to deal. Henry M. Robinson, interna- 
tionally known financier and prominent 
Los Angeles banker, said recently: “The 
basis of all world troubles is fear, and its 
eradication from the mind of the world is 
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the first order of business. We should,” 
he said, “attend to our own business, de- 
velop our own resources, and stamp out 
unfounded fear.”” Mr. Robinson contends 
that America should give attention to its 
economic problems at home rather than 
attend to those abroad, if our nation is 
to return to prosperity. We should agree 
with him in welcoming any factor that 
will tend to eliminate fear and restore 
confidence. 


Something of the same idea is expressed 
by Mr. J. F. Sartori, another Los Angeles 
banker. - His belief is that the end of the 
worst phase of the depression is approach- 
ing, but that recovery is delayed by undue 
publicity given the depression. Faith, he 
contends, is needed in our country and in 
our business institutions during this period, 
which he characterizes as one of real ad- 
justment. He is quoted as saying that 


we shall emerge out of this period of real 


adjustment sounder and stronger than 
ever. 

This country has indeed been hard hit. 
The entire world has suffered. We of the 
United States have been pinched less than 
have most peoples. With us it has been 
less the pinch of poverty than the pinch 
of inactivity as an outgrowth of unwar- 
ranted gambling, wild speculation, and 
loss of confidence. 

In a recent article in this magazine, in 
December, the present writer pointed out 
the fallacy of placing the blame for our 
present condition upon the war. ‘We 
caused it,” he said. “The great majority 
of us brought it on. It was 100 per cent 
man-made. Over extension of credit, over 
capitalization, inevitably results in the un- 
balancing of production set over against 
consumption. True also, this matter of 
excess credit and excess capitalization are 
in return results of the wildest orgie of 
speculation in which the human group has 
ever indulged.” | 

It is time we disabused our minds of the 
idea that the world is going to destruction. 
Money should be brought out of its hid- 
ing places. Confidence should be restored. 
Optimism and trust should take the place 
of pessimism and suspicion. Fear should 
be eliminated. Activity should be the 
order where now there is inactivity. Then 
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would industry quicken, labor be in de- 
mand, buying be resumed, building and 
investing again assume their natural and 
normal trends. 

As we now find ourselves so has it al- 
ways been when for a time the country 
has suffered a depression. As in former 
instances the change for the better will 
be upon us before we realize it; indeed it 
is now here if we did but realize it. Our 
people should prepare themselves for a 
period of prosperity and constructive de- 
velopment such as heretofore we have 
never experienced. 


ERHAPS after all there is less dis- 
tinction between “greed’’ on the one 
hand and “‘fear’’ on the other, than might 
be presumed by reading Mr. Kahn's pro- 
nouncement. A sentence or two from an 
address by Professor Albert Einstein, de- 
livered just as we go to press, is signifi- 
cant. “At a time like this,” he says, 
“when we are rich in consumable goods 
and means of production as no previous 
generation before us, a great part of hu- 
manity suffers severe want—it is as if the 
circulatory system of the whole economic 
organism were throughout, fatally ill.” 
Dr. Einstein goes on to say: “It is not in 
intelligence that we lack for the over- 
coming of evil, but we lack in the unselfish 
devotion of men in the service of the 
common weal.” 
It is scant satisfaction for those who are 
now unemployed and who lack the neces- 
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sities of life, to be told that the present 
economic depression is not an unmixed 
blessing. Duplicity and greed and fear 
and selfishness and lack of sound judg- 
ment on the part of the many, and the 
absence of clear vision and aggressive 
leadership on the part of the few, have 
brought us to the present condition. But 
we shall emerge—are now emerging— 
with sounder foundation and more opti- 
mistic outlook than before. 


OW is the time to buy, not to hoard. 
Those who have real property and 
bonds and stocks predicated upon high 
grade securities and commodities should 
hold them if they can possibly do so. 
Many are compelled to sell, and those 
who sell now, whether real property or 
bonds or stocks do so at great sacrifice. 
Instead of a lull in building, with ma- 
terials at a low mark and labor easily ob- 
tainable, there should, in localities not now 
over-built, be renewed activity in this line. 
The future will, let us hope, witness 
none of the inflation and fictitious value 
placing that characterized past months. 
With confidence in the saddle, a logical 
economic balance will be restored and an 
unprecedented reign of prosperity will re- 
sult. 

And now comes Roger W. Babson, 
whose prediction of the stock market 
break of 1929 was fulfilled to the letter, 
with the significant statement that “The 
depression is in retreat.” 


victory to Washington in 1781. 


INCOLN and Washington are immortal because each met and mastered very human 

problems in the face of his own limitations. They were often petty, grueling tasks whose 
accomplishment meant no Homeric reward, but only further thankless labor, only other 
obstacles to be cleared by human skill in the face of human failings. 


Not a heaven-sent inspiration—but perseverance and tireless work in the face of Valley 
Forge, official jealousies, subordinate blundering and a shilly-shallying Congress brought 
Not divine omniscience—but the weary struggles of a gaunt, 
perplexed countryman dedicated a reunited nation to a glorious destiny in spite of bickering 
politicians, incompetent generals, a scolding wife and a mad actor's gun. 


These, then are the real Washington—the real Lincoln—men whose works live on to 
inspire posterity because their responsibility called forth their utmost powers. 


To a nation faced with economic discouragements their problems make ours seem quite 
insignificant and petty in comparison.—From The California Legionnaire. 
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A Survival of the Old Frontier 


By A. HOOTON BLACKISTON 


CK and forth across the entire width of the 

country flashed the old frontier. Great de- 

posits of gold and silver were discovered and 
mining camps sprung up over night. Commanches, 
Utes, Sioux and Apaches hunted at will or de- 
scended upon the lonely settler and raided the 
caravans of prairie schooners—but that was over 
half a century ago. 

While complacently consuming the morning's 
grapefruit or lolling at our ease in a fast-moving 
Pullman, nothing seems further from us than the 
romance of the old frontier, its 


no sovereignty whatsoever except their own wills, 
and that from time to time perpetrates actrocities 
in the most approved style of unregenerate fron- 
tier days. 


wes largely unexplored region lies along the 
continental divide between the Mexican states 
of Chihuahua and Sonora and is one of great 
beauty with its tangled mazes of mountain ranges, 
wild barrancas and secluded grass covered valleys 
wedged so deeply between the towering walls of 

porphyry and granite that in 


sudden perils and Indian mas- 
sacres. 

However if we chance to be 
consuming our grapefruit on a 
Pullman train in the southwest- 
ern portion of the United States, 
our complacency may be some- 
what shaken when we realize 
that even today such conditions 
exist much nearer than we 
dream—indeed less than 150 
miles south of the American 
border. 

We have so long been ac- 


The author of this article 
had made extensive archaeo- 
logical explorations in Mex- 
ico and other portions of 
Latin America, many of his 
collections now being in the 
National Museum at Wash- 
ington and in other Eastern 
and Western museums. He 
discovered the Cave of the 
Bat God in Honduras. Sci- 
entific articles from the pen 
of Mr. Blackiston appear 


some of them the sunbeams 
dance upon the streams in their 
bottoms but little over three 
hours a day. Where not cov- 
ered with the green of the 
mountain vegetation, the rocks 
are brilliant in hue, green, yel- 
low and burnt purples due to 
mineral and volcanic action. 
One canyon is a soft claret tint, 
another buff from the felsitic 
conglomerate that overlies much 
of this region, while the Piedras 
Verdes river itself takes its 


customed to think of those hec- frequently. This popular name from the green stones 
tic days as having ended when treatment will prove of in- over which it flows. Crystals 
the last of the western tribes terest —-EDITOR. and agates abound and doubt- 


were permanently rounded up 


less many varieties of gem 


and securely held on their reser- 

vations, that at first it is difficult to believe such 
a thing possible, but it is one thing to surround 
an Apache with an imaginary line and another 
thing to keep him there. 

So Apache Kid, who started life as a perfectly 
reputable government scout and, through the blun- 
dering of an Indian agent, ended by earning the 
sobriquet of the Worst Indian of them all, fled 
with other kindred desperadoes from his reserva- 
tion after committing various murders in Arizona 
and New Mexico, seeking refuge in the almost 
inaccessible fastnesses of the Sierra Madres of 
Mexico, only a short distance south of the inter- 
national line. Whenever the spirit moved him he 
returned for more squaws until he must have built 
up quite a lordly regime of his own, especially as 
he had a way of knocking a refractory spouse on 
the head hwen she did not meet all qualifications 
or when he craved excitement or variety. Other 
Indians joined the renegades from time to time, 
possibly from some of the Mexican mountain tribes 
also, and today there is a small but extremely 
efficient band of “wild” Indians that acknowledges 
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stones; pines, cedars, junipers, 
and the red-stemmed mansanitas cover the moun- 
tain sides. 

In the open glades and hidden quebradas game 
is plentiful, from the great bronze turkeys and 
deer to the deadly Sonoran grizzly and the stealthy 
mountain lion that develops an exceptional size 
and fearlessness here. The writer himself has been 
stalked by one of them for hours, and knows of 
at least one other person who had a still more 
interesting experience as he happened to be un- 
armed at the time and only kept the unwelcome 
puma at a distance by throwing racks and sticks 
in its direction until he reached camp with a bad 
case of frayed nerves. There are several cases in 
which they have attacked and carried off children 
and grown youths, while a number of American 
hunters, including one of the writer's companions, 
have met their deaths at the paws of the grizzlies. 
So little does the game know man that often its 
fearlessness is decidedly embarrassing and gives 
rise to a condition seldom encountered in other 
portions of the world today. 

These beautiful valleys havé been the seat of 
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many conflicts—of pursuer and pursued. In re- 
mote times the cliff-dwellers sought refuge in the 
most inaccessible caves where their yellow-walled 
cliff houses may still be seen like sleeping cities 
amid the purple shadows. Ruined fortified out- 
posts command the passes to many of the lower 
valleys, but war and rapine also are written 
heavily upon their walls, while nearby at the foot 
of the mountains where the great Chihuahuan plain 
begins, lie the remains of America’s largest pre- 
historic building—its first skyscraper, the famous 
Casas Grandes that was fully six stories in height 
and over 800 feet long—about 100 feet longer than 
the capitol at Washington. That it was the scene 
of one of the greatest of the New World tragedies 
is clear if we are to judge by the evidence of the 
burned beams and charred walls that have been 
uncovered, and by the mute testimony of the skele- 
tons found beneath the debris of its ruins, just as 
the bodies of the dead were left on that last fearful 
night when the flames burst through the darkness 
and the cries of the victors and the vanquished 
arose beneath the stars. 


TH the coming of the Spaniards and the 

later settlement of our own Southwest, the 
Chiracahua Apaches appeared upon the scene, 
sweeping through the mountain defiles and leading 
the armies of both nations a merry chase back- 
ward and forward across the border. They retired 
for refuge in the depth of the Sierras after terror- 
izing the outlying settlements where the inhabitants 
crouched behind their tightly barred doors as the 
wild riders dashed through the streets shooting 
right and left, killing stragglers and stealing women 
and cattle. The pictographs that they outlined 
in leisure moments are still found on the yellow 
and red cliffs of the highlands and upon the walls 
of the caves which they sought for shelter. 

In the heart of this wilderness lies the great 
Barranca de Cobre, a vast sink more than 2000 
feet deep and over 60 miles in diameter, in which 
the renegades find their safest retreat. It is 
thought by some to be the extinct crater of a vast 
prehistoric volcano active in those days when the 
whole length of the Sierras was a line of fiery 
volcanic cones and white hot igneous rocks were 
thrown down their sides. Now snow flurries whirl 
along its upper edges while birds sing and brilliant 
flowers bloom in the milder climate of its bottom; 
there also are found falls greater and more beau- 
tiful than the Yosemite. 

Several lonely prospectors have entered the for- 
bidden mazes of the mountains never to be heard 
of again. Once in a while a Mexican vaquero or 
an American cowboy riding nearby ranges is killed, 
while only a short time ago a Mexican family liv- 
ing in an exposed position was attacked, the male 
members massacred, the wife mutilated and a child 
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taken captive, probably for adoption by the tribe. 

The writer camped one night but a short dis- 
tance from a ruined ranch that only a year and a 
half before was the scene of probably the most 
ghastly massacre that occurred in these mountains 
for many years. 


NE of the many Mormon families that mi- 
grated to the sunny upland valley of north- 
ern Mexico had pushed into an isolated pocket in 
the side of the Sierras, saffron and green with its 
gramma grass and junipers. There they toiled 
through long hours until the small fields yielded a 
bountiful return and their apple and peach orch- 
ards firmly took root. After they had at last 
wrested the comforts of home from the mountain 
soil, the Apaches descended when least expected 
and slaughtered the father of the family. One of 
the young daughters escaped by hiding in the pig 
pen. While lying there white with terror she wit- 
nessed the murder of her mother and her older 
sister as the squaws dashed their brains out with 
rocks in the same manner in which they always 
dispatched the wounded. When the Indians came 
to the style and looked within, she flattened her- 
self between two of the hogs in the darkened back 
portion of the pen, hardly daring to breathe, and 
so escaped notice. 

Upon their departure she crawled out, trudged 
over the perilous mountain trail alone and notified 
the Mormon elders. A pursuit was immediately 
organized, and in the resulting battle an old war- 
rior, supposed by many to be the famous Apache 
Kid, was among the killed. Yet others there are 
who say he lived for many years afterward in the 
deep barrancas of the Sierras with his squaws and 
young braves around him. 


However that may be, this setback acted as a 
salutary lesson to the renegades for several years, 
and their operations were temporarily conducted 
with more caution. 


Then after a protracted period of immunity, they 
again began the same ruthless ways that had be- 
fore distinguished them. From time to time with 
the suddenness of a mountain avalanche, a raid 
sweeps down upon some unguarded herd of horses 
or cattle, but the renegades themselves are seldom 
seen as they disappear with their booty into the 
lonely haunts of the mountains with the abruptness 
of their coming. 


When a large party ventures into their domain, 
it is carefully watched by the Indians but seldom 
molested unless mining appears to be the object. 
The Apaches seem to have two cardinal objectives 
in view—one to attack only when they can com- 
pletely wipe out the entire party and thus destroy 
all traces of the deed with the last survivor, and 
the other to prevent anything that would eventu- 
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ally lead to permanent occupation of their territory 
by outsiders. 

This seems all the more important, as, though 
the region they occupy is one of the wildest and 
most inaccessible on earth, it is reputed to be a 
second Klondike in mineral richness and to be the 
site of several of the famous “lost mines’ of 
colonial days. 


T IS indeed this very feature in which their 

greatest danger lies, as apparently they have 
only too well realized for many years. Therefore 
it must be the direst necessity alone that drives 
them to occasionally send their oldest squaws 
down to the valley pueblos with pieces of gold to 
trade for cartridges and salt, though their identity 
is naturally shielded as carefully as possible. How- 
ever, from time to time bright, yellow nuggets do 
appear in the local tiendas of the traders, and 
they are usually brought in by some old Indian 
woman, tight-lipped and closely shrouded in a 
reboso or a torn serape. 

Tales of great deposits of gold are rife, and the 
ancient records of tithes and shipments seem to 
bear out the belief of the richness of the lost 
mines. Such traditions are nothing new in Mexico. 
Great mines were opened in colonial days, then 
Indian uprisings took place, the owners were 
killed or driven out of the country, frequently 
having previously concealed the entrances to the 
workings. By the time Mexican independence fol- 
lowed, all traces of the mines themselves were 
usually lost in the chaotic conditions of the coun- 
try. When these old mines have been relocated 
and opened, they have usually proved well worth 
the trouble and borne out the traditions of their 
richness, as only the highest grade ore could be 
worked with the crude methods in vogue in the 
early days. 
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Copper is plentiful in this region, and slag of 
crudely smelted ore of great richness is found here 
and there in the more accessible valleys, mute 
evidence of the work of either early Indians or 
the Spaniards. At one place near the ranch where 
the massacre took place, the writer discovered 
very ancient reduction works, which only con- 
sisted of a few circles of stone, but the slag indi- 
cated that the richest kind of ore had been treated. 


T THE present time there is a movement on 

foot among the Mexicans and some Ameri- 

cans to organize a drive for the purpose of ex- 
terminating this last band of wild Indians in order 
that their depredations may cease and the great 
lodes of ore be worked. What the result will be 
—whether the survival of the old West will now 
be relegated to history likewise, or whether it will 


still flourish in its hidden valleys for more years 


to come, is a question no one can answer. Several 
large punitive expeditions have been proposed from 
time to time but as yet none of them has material- 
ized or at least carried out the declared purpose. 
' Not so very long ago a detachment of Mexican 
soldiers entered the forbidden area, but disappeared 
as if the ground had opened under their feet, for, 
like the lonely prospectors and hunters, they were 
never heard from again. 

And yet it all seems like a dream of other days 
—like something that cannot really exist except 
as a distorted vision. For as one rolls luxuriously 
along the border it is difficult to associate grape- 
fruit, electric fans, club cars and observation Pull- 
mans with Indian massacres, midnight raids and 
other scenes of half a century ago that are po;- 
sibly even then being enacted only a few miles 
away amid the hidden fastnesses of the Sierra Ma- 
dres on America's last survival of the old frontier. 


the coast. 


LD Sonoma is one of the most important and interesting historic spots in California or on 
Here was established one of the old missions—the most northern in the chain 
of 21. Here at Sonoma the Bear Flag was raised. Mention of Sonoma brings to mind the 
important work of General Vallejo whose contribution to the state is recognized by few at its 
| full value. The General Vallejo home is still standing just within the confines of the city. 


Many will rejoice that a movement is well under way to take over the Vallejo home and 
convert it into a state park. This is being done under leadership of the General Vallejo 
It is understood that the State Park Commission will pay half the 


| Memorial Association. 
| cost of acquiring the property; the balance will be raised by popular subscription. At present 
| the home is occupied by the two surviving daughters of General Vallejo—Mrs. Louise Vallejo 
| Emparan and Mrs. Maria Vallejo Cutter. This is a delayed recognition of General Vallejo 
| and the state does itself credit in preserving for all time this historic monument. 
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Panning In Pan-America 


By FRANCIS WYATT 


have become increasingly aware of the fact 
that in many parts of the world there is a 
tendency to deprecate and villify all that is North 
American. Our culture, our motion pictures, our 
tariff, our writers, our foreign policies have re- 
ceived a great deal of that abuse. 
It is important that we maintain the good will 
of our neighbors and the rest of the world, for as 
an exporting nation we must secure markets. In 


South America we find mar- 


Pu people of the United States in recent years 


on the other hand by the amused tolerance of the 
responsible, thinking classes. Abroad, however, 
their words take on new importance. Particularly 
in this country have we become sensitive to their 
jibes. We smart keenly under unkind references 
to our Imperialistic Era, and to our Monroe Doc- 
trine. We wonder if there is perhaps some truth 

in their statements. 
Henry Kittredge Norton says in “Current His- 
tory” for December, 1931, “The Monroe Doctrine 
and our Carribean policy do 


kets that in 1929 took about 
ten per cent in our total ex- 
ports, while we received about 
fourteen per cent of our im- 
ports from those countries. It 
is apparent that South Amer- 
ica is not only an important 
market, but a valuable source 
of raw materials. 

What do these people to 
the South think of us? What 
do they think of our foreign 
policies and our tariff? It 
should be obvious that there 
can be no single answer to 
these questions, for there is no 
collective South American 
opinion composed of the be- 
liefs of the United States, 


The article on Pan- 
American Relations in our 
December issue has been 
commented upon quite 
freely. It has called forth 
the present article by a 
student of South American 
affairs, a Stanford Uni- 
versity graduate, and one 
who has spent consider- 
able time in Mexico City. 
The article will bear close 
reading, especially at this 
time.—EpiTor. 


do not bulk nearly as large 
from the South as they do 
from the North. We have 
become supersensitive on these 
topics, and every random fling 
at us which appears in the 
Spanish press is _ hurriedly 
cabled to New York as if it 
were of infinite significance. 
In its own country it is more 
than likely to pass unnoticed. 
We are criticised‘—and se- 
verely—in regard to both the 
Monroe Doctrine and our 
Carribean policy. But 90 
per cent of such criticism 
comes from those who would 
find some other complaint if 
that one were taken from 


Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 

There are ten nations below the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama and there are wide differences of opinion 
among them concerning the United States. Lack 
of space prevents a summarization of the various 
attitudes. Suffice to say there is no universal con- 
demnation of this country from below the Panama 
Canal. There has often been criticism of our pol- 
icies, both political and economic, part of which 
has originated with the more stable groups within 
each country and part with radical malcontents 
‘who claim to speak for the country. 

It is among these latter groups that the most 
severe criticism has originated. Organized under 
names such as the Alianza Continental in Ar- 
gentina and the Asociacion Revolucionaria Amer- 
icana, which is known in Peru as the APRA, and 
more or less actively identified with Communism, 
these active and blustering “‘intellectuals’ burst 
forth in venomous tirades against the Capitalists of 
the North. 

What effect do they have? They are limited 
on the one hand by the ignorance and lack of 
interest of a large part of their countrymen and 


them.” 


T has been suggested that the Monroe Doctrine 

be supplanted by multi-partite treaty between 
the American nations in order that the fric- 
tion engendered by that historic American policy 
be eliminated. This proposal attracted attention 
when it was formulated under the name of the 
“Brum Doctrine” by Dr. Balzazar Brum while 
he was foreign minister to Uruguay during the 
presidential term of Feliciano Vierra 1915-1919. 
Brum succeeded Vierra as President and during a 
speech to the students at the Uruguayan university 
in Montevideo in April, 1920, he pointed out that 
the Monroe Doctrine had been proposed by Artigas 
and Boliver in South America before it was 
adopted by the United States. He defended the 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine but insisted that 
it should be made intercontinental, and suggested a 
defensive alliance to advance American solidarity. 
Through his influence as president of Uruguay he 
succeeded in having the question placed on the 
agenda of the Fifth Pan-American Conference in 
1923, together with a proposal for an American 
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League of Nations to promote common interests. 
The United States delegates were, however, op- 
posed to any but a unilateral statement of the 
Monroe Doctrine and looked with disfavor on a 
League that would take up political questions. The 
proposal was “killed” in committee. 

In 1926 at the Centennial Commemorative Con- 
ference, held 100 years after the first Pan-American 
Congress called by Bolivar, a proposal was made 
to consider the Brum Doctrine again, but the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference ignored the question. 
The next meeting of the Congress is to be held in 
Montevideo, Uruguay in 1932. 

The Monroe Doctrine as it stands today is 
exactly what it was in 1823. It is simply opposed 
to any non-American action encroaching upon the 
political independence of American states under 
any guise, and to the acquisition of control in any 
manner, of additional territory in this hemisphere 
by any non-American power. It is distinctly the 
policy of the United States, which reserves to 
itself the right to the interpretation, definition and 
application of the doctrine. As President Wilson 
said, ‘““The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed by the 
United States on her own authority. It always 
has been maintained and always will be main- 
tained upon her own responsibility." The Monroe 
Doctrine is not a regional understanding as it is 
stated to be in Article 21 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. It is a unilateral stataement of 
policy. 

Proposals to make this statement a multi-partite 
treaty which would draw strength from a supposed 
coalition of armed forces do not seem to take into 
account the fact that for more than 100 years we 
have maintained this doctrine without outside aid. 
We represent the only effective military power in 
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this hemisphere. It is extremely doubtful if the 
League of Nations would ever attempt to inter- 
vene in the New World in view of the statement 
in Article 21, which says that nothing in the Cov- 
enant shall be deemed to affect the validity of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The Doctrine was never effective until the power 
of the United States was placed behind it. It 
could not be effective today without the power of 
the United States. 

Proposals to form an American League of Na- 
tions and an American Court would only lead to 
the duplication of the already existing machinery 
for the preservation of world peace. What we 
need is not more machinery, but closer co-operation 
to improve what already exists. 


What would we gain by the adoption of the 
Brum doctrine or a similar proposal? We would 
perhaps silence a few malcontents, who according 
to Mr. Norton would immediately find some other 
principle to attack. We would gain the added 
strength of the military forces of South America 
in support of the Doctrine. Their strength is, how- 


- ever, so negligible that we would still be forced to 


bear the greatest part of the burden of defense. 


What would we lose? We would lose the right 
to the sole interpretation, definition and application 
of this historic policy. It would no longer be our 
policy except as we would have to defend it. We 
would be bound by treaty to enforce it even 
where it would be contrary to our best interests, 
while its interpretation, definition and application 
could be decided by the other signatories to the 
treaty who would be numerically in the majority. 


Shall we then abandon this foremost tenet of our 
foreign policy? 


of works by local artists. 


reproductions are stronger. 


archives of California literature. 


{OS ANGELES is rapidly becoming more and more of a publishing center, especially for 
historic works dealing with California, biographies of native importance, and folio editions 


A late addition of importance is “California Hills and Other Wood Engravings,” by 
Paul Landacre, published by Bruce McCallister. 

The edition contains 14 of Landacre’s most important prints and is a very fine example 
of modern book printing that no collector can afford to overlook. 

Adcraft printers are bringing out the Second Annual Folio Edition of “Camera Pictorial- 
ists,’ to be off the press at the time their exhibition opens at the Los Angeles Museum. 
who have last season's annual will greet the new one with added acclaim. 
work than last years, which is saying a great deal. The general style is better and the 


“Adobe Days,” by Sarah Bixby Smith, is proving a justly popular contribution to the 
It is a fascinating narrative of early day life and personal 
experiences in New Spain, and is now in its third edition. | 

“California Gardens,’ by Winifred Starr Dobyns, of Pasadena, is published by Macmillan 


($6.00 per copy.) 


Those 
It is even a finer 


and is arranged to illustrate particular landscape features and elements of design from some 
of the foremost residential gardens of California. While it holds special interest for architects 
and landscape gardeners, it cannot fail to appeal to all who love a beautiful book, and is sure 
to give many a new idea of local natural beauty. 

Lancer Harry Carr's “Old Mother Mexico” is creating the predicted stir and is widely 
read and discussed.—Everett CARROLL MAXwELL. 
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Harrigan's Masterpiece = 
A SHORT, SHORT STORY 


By JAMES N. GILLETT, Je. 

HE rays from the street light glanced fitfully “So Big Jack got his. Who is the other gent?’ 
through the rain that fell dismally with a asked the Lieutenant. 

hushed patter. It seemed as though the “I don't know, sir,’ answered the patrolman. a : 
drops were trying to absorb them as they fell on “Big Jack lives near here, doesn't he?” _ 
the wet pavement, forming little rivulets that “In the next block, sir.” “ve 
trickled into the half filled gutter. A strange quiet At this minute, the police surgeon stepped up. 
prevailed with the silence that often comes after “One of these men is still alive,” he said. 


a violent noise. 


On the corner, near the street light, and faintly 
illuminated by it, a policeman was bending over 


two soggy forms lying on the 
sidewalk. 


Now the — James N. Gillett, Jr., the one. 
by the sound of running foot- author of this story, is the “His scalp was grazed. He ll 
steps and presently another be around in a little bit,” the 
officer emerged from the dark- son of Honorable James N. surgeon went on. | 
ness, his revolver drawn. Gillett, former popular “O.K.,” said the Lieutenant. 

“What is it, Tom?” he Governor of California. “Load ‘em on and haul ‘em 
The ability of the young is one 

urder, om, shortly. . . . re or us. ust 
writer is clearly manifest 
and is indicative of what 


rival indifferently. 

“Only Big Jack Dillon,” 
growled Tom. 

“What the hell!” ejaculated 
his brother officer, his indif- 
ference gone. 


“Which one?” snapped the Lieutenant. 


may be expected as he 
goes on in the field of let- 
ters. Gillett, Junior, has 
an eminent background 
upon which to predicate 


“The other one,” answered the surgeon. 
So it wasn't Big Jack, only the other one. He 


didn't count, anyway, or he 
wouldn't be called the “other 


“It sure is a tough break,” 
agreed the surgeon. “You'll 
have to do something.” 

But it wasn't a tough break 
for Big Jack. He didn't mind. 


T THE Central Station 


Big Jack Dillon—Beer Bar- 
on, Politician and Councilmar. 
If he had been only a beer 


future promise.—EbiTor. 


quite a group was gath- 
ered. Reporters, patrolmen, 


baron, it wouldn't have been 

so bad. The murderer would have been taken 
care of by his own kind, and punished by another 
gun. It doesn't cost the State any money, and the 
punishment, if not the justice, handed a murderer by 
a murderer is much more certain than that handed 
out by the law. Law is getting to be like that. 

“Who's the other stiff?” asked Patrolman Hays. 

“Dunno. Better you ring for the wagon.” 

“Sure,” said Joe, disappearing again in the dark- 
‘ness and leaving Tom on guard. 

The ambulance put in a hurried appearance, its 
lights dancing waveringly through the downpour. 
Behind it came a police car. Sirens screamed a 
timely warning to evil-doers to hunt their holes, 
as the forces of the law drew up to the curb. 

A lieutenant of detectives jumped out and came 
over to McMurty. 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“T heard a shot, heard someone yell for help, 
and then another shot. I got here in two minutes; 
there wasn't nobody around but the two stiffs. Of- 
ficer Hays got here right after I did, and rung in.” 


officers and detectives around 
the man who had accompanied Big Jack Dillon 
on his last walk. He was seated within an anxious 
circle, a white bandage on his head, pale of face, 
and rather weak. 

“What is your name,” growled a detective. 

“Jim Harrigan,” he answered the man. 

“Occupation?” 

Harrigan hesitated briefly, his eyes wavering. 

“Why, I—I'm an artist,” he finally said. 

‘“Humph,” snorted the detective. 7 

“Just a minute,” said one of the reporters. He 
leaned over and whispered in the detective's ear. 

The detective nodded. 

“Oh, so you're an artist,” he sneered, turning 
again to Harrington. “You're a society bootlegger, 
that’s what you are.” 

“Well, I used to be an artist,” said Harrigan 
defensively, “but I didn't make much money.” 

“Bah!” snorted the detective. He leaned for- 
ward, menacingly. 

“Who killed Big Jack?” he barked. 

“I don't know.” 
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“You say you were right at Jack's side. Did 
you get a good look at the guy?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did he look like?” 

“He was about five ten, had an oval face, 
straight nose, and grey eyes. His eyes were dead 
looking. He had a cruel mouth and wore a dark 
overcoat.’ 

The detective leaned back in disgust. 

“Yeah?” he sneered. “Do you know how many 
guys in this town answer that mug? Thousands.” 

“I'mm positive I'd know him again if I saw 
him.” 

“If you saw him! How soon do you think you'll 
get the chance?” 

“That's up to you,’ said Harrigan. 

“Thanks for reminding me. Well, seeing as 
how you are:a friend of Big Jack's, go on home, 
but be sure you are here at ten in the morning.” 

Harrigan arose and looked questioningly at the 
reporters. 

“Surely you gentlement are not going to publish 
all this, are you?’ he asked. 

“Sure, they chorused. 

“Of course,” snapped the detective, ‘the dear 
public has got to know we are doing our duty.” 

Harrigan shrugged his shoulders and left. 

“Surely you gentlemen are not going to pub- 
lish all this,’ mimicked the detective to his re- 
treating back, “Sap.” 

“The fools,” thought Harrigan, as he went out 
the door, “and now the murdered will know that 
the only living witness will be able to identify 
him.” 


T noon, the next day, a detective sergeant 

and two plain clothes men broke into Har- 

rigan’s apartment. Theh artist-bootlegger had not 

shown up as per instructions and they were there 
to find out why. They did. 

Lying in a disheviled heap on the floor, the 

bandage on his head, exhibiting a new round hole, 


ree e* 
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was Harrigan. One glance at him was sufficient 
to tell the tale. 

“Well,” said the sergeant. “There goes the 
State's only witness even if we could get the gun. 
‘Phone in while I prowl around.” 

He surveyed the room, noticing a draped easel in 
a corner. 

“Well,” hhe said, “I guess the guy might have 
been a painter after all.” 

The sergeant strode over and drew the drape 
aside, then gasped. 

Upon the canvass was the portrait of a man, 
and such a portrait. The eyes were dull, dead, 
utterly without emotion. They seemed to repre- 
sent an absolute paralysis of the concious will. 
But the mouth! a mere slash, it seemed of no im- 
portance. Yet the tenseness of the muscles around 
it, the compression of the lips, carried such a force 
of animal lust to kill that even the sergeant re- 
coiled for an instant. It was a perfect represen- 
tation of destructive Death without a trace of 
Humanity. The sergean gazed closer at the oval 
face, with the straight nose, and his eyes caught 


an inscription. 


“This is the man that killed Dillon. Harrigan,” 
it said. 

“Come over here quick Bill,’ the sergeant called 
to one of the plain clothes men. 

The latter obeyed. 

“Know this guy?” he asked, pointing to the face 
that seemed about to leap from the canvass and 
attack them. 

“Sure,” said Bill. “He's a ward heeler and works 
for Toney and Phoney over in the tenth. But, 
God, I never thought he locked like that.” 

“He's never tried to kill you. Well, we've got 
the gun that bumped Big Jack. Some swell break 
for the administration to hand it on Toney.” 

“What will we do with this bird?” the plain 
clothes man wanted to know, pointing to Harrigan. 

“Oh, send for the wagon,” said the sergeant. 
“He's just another bootlegger.”’ 
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This Athletic World of Ours 
---The Olympic Games 


By EVERETT L. SANDERS 


shown at the present time than.at any time 


M “rc: interest in all forms of athletics is 


in history. With the Olympic games not 
many months away, that interest is growing. We 
read of the merits of the present day athlete and 
his chances of scoring points for his country. 


Possibly the outstanding form of competition is 
track and field and in this, the 100 and 200 meters 


run, are events with the most general interest. 


Percy Williams of Canada won the 100 meters 
run at Amsterdam in 1928 in 104-5 seconds and 
the 200 meters in 21 4-5 seconds; Eddie Tolan of 
the University of Michigan is the holder of the 
official worlds record in the 100-yard dash with a 
mark of 9.5 seconds; Frank Wykoff of Glendale, 
California, has twice been timed in this event in 
9.4 seconds and the International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, whose word is final, should recog- 
nize this mark when it meets late in 1932; Toppino, 
Bracy and Leland are fast runners who must also 
be watched. The United States has a wealth of 
material to select from to represent her in these two 
events, but should not be too sure lest some un- 
known spring up and win for his country as did 
Percy Williams in 1928. 


Handball 


T present handball is growing faster than any 

game in America. It is one of the finest 

forms of exercise known to keep one’s body in the 
proper physical condition. 


The game of handball is not unlike squash ex- 
cept no racquet is used; the fundamentals are the 
_ same. It is without down the oldest of games 
played with a ball. Just where the game orig- 
inated has never been determined definitely but it 
is generally accepted as being developed in its 
‘present form by the Irish. John Cavanaugh of 
Cork, Ireland, is the ‘father’ of the game in that 
country, having been acknowledged as the greatest 
player of his time whith was from about 1775 to 
1800—as near as we have been able to learn. 
Other great players of note down to about the year 
1900 were Irishmen: William Baggs was the next 
in line of the ‘stand out” players with David 
Browning, John Lawlor and Phil Casey following 
on down the years. 

The present champion, Alfred Banuet of the 
Olympic Club in San Francisco, is of Spanish 
origin, the first of his race to win the A. A. U. 


National Championship. He is a marvel at the 
game, being able to kill with either hand with no 
apparent effort. He has learned how to relax, is 
young and confident and should be heard of in a 
big way for many years. 


Joe Powers of the Los Angeles Athletic Club is 
one of the best players in the West. Mayard 
Laswell of the L. A. A. C. won the national A. 
A. U. Championship in 1924, 1925 and 1926. 
“Doc” Stern of the Los Angeles Y. M. C. A. has 
been outstanding for years in Southern California 
play. The Deseret Gym of Salt Lake City has 
developed a number of fine players, one young 
man in particular, Clawson, who has represented 
the Deseret Gym in national tournaments. This 
Salt Lake City handball artist is a nephew of that 
fine and well known officer in the 145th Field Ar- 
tillery, Major Curtis Y. Clawson. 


The champion of the Commercial Club of 
Southern California is Rex. P. Robertson, a former 
“Y" player. Others of note in Los Angeles are 
Joe Gordon and Morris of Elks Club No. 99, and 
Bill Ranfl of the L. A. A. C., Lane McMillan of 


RAYMOND LASWELL 
National Handball Champion in 1924-25-26 
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the Olympic Club in San Francisco is one of our 
best doubles players and George Nelson of Balti- 
more is always an outstanding player in singles 
competition. 
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OLLOWING are the winners in Track and 

Field Events in the last Olympics at Amster- 

dam. Preserve this for your files as it will not 
appear again: 


Country 
Champion Event Record ....Represented .... 

Percy Williams 100 Meters Run 10 4-5s Canada 
Percy Williams 200 Meters Run 21 4-5s Canada 
R. J. Barbuti 400 Meters Run 47 4-5s United States 
D. G. A. Lowe 800 Meters Run Im 51 4-5s Great Britain 
H. E. Larva 1500 Meters Run Fin 
Willie Ritola 5000 Meters Run 14m. 38s Finland 
Paavo Nurmi 10000 Meters Run 30m. 18 4-5s .......... Finland 
El Ouafi Marathon France 
S. J. M. Atkinson 110 Meters Hurdle 14 4-5s South Africa 
Lord Burghley 400 Meters Hurdle 53 2-5s Great Britain 
3000 Meters Steeplechase 4-56. .:.:.......: Finland 
United States 400 Meters Relay 41s 
United States 1600 Meters Relay 
S. W. Carr Pole Vault Ee United States 
R. W. King Running High Jump 1.94m. United States 
E. B. Hamm Running Broad Jump 7.73m. .United States 
Mikio Oda Running Hop, Step and Jump ........ i ascii Japan 
ohn Kuck Re 15.87m. United States 

. Patrick O'Callaghan ............ 16-lb. Hammer Throw 51.39m. Ireland 

. C. L. Houser Discus Throw 47.32m. United States 
E. H. Lundquist Javelin Throw 66.60m. Sweden 
Paavo Yrjola Decatholon 8,056.20 pts. .......... Finland 


Nostalgia 


By HOWARD W. FASIG 


HAVE come home. I am home to stay. When 

I was a Westrner living in New York my as- 

sociates were always surprised to learn that I 
was a Californian. I did not advertise my home- 
land and all of its superior products nor make 
incidious comparisons or tell how much better we 
did things on the west coast, therefore I was not a 
true Californian. For that is the reputation which 
we have in a metropolis where each one is engaged 
in tooting violently on his own horn. 

Now I love New York. Her bridges, her build- 
ings, her canyon-like streets; the Palisades across a 
river that is one of the busiest thoroughfares in the 
world, with a traffic that may be watched for hours 


untiringly. I have lived in her confusion long 
enough to feel at home. But there was no home 
for me. 


Returning after several years it was not until I 
had my first view of California's misty cliffs and 
burnt hills that I was touched with nostalgia. 
This was my longing. This was the lack that 
could not be named, the uneasy restlessness that 
bothered me at intervals and drove me half around 
the world with only the bear's curiosity to see the 
other side of the mountain, and this driving urge 
now weak, now strong. I am here. Try to get me 
away. 

I have sailed up the Solent in a summer rain 
and seen Cowes when the English yachting world 
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was gathered for Regatta Week. I have seen Fatu 
Hiva in the Marquessas at sunrise, and walked on 
the outer beach at Durban when it was flooded 
with moonlight. There are small jewel islands 
North of Luzon that are the answer to a botanist’s 
prayer; they bring hanging gardens to mind. 

But have you ever come down the Santa Barbara 
Channel ‘and been able to leave the deck for break- 
fast without taking a long look and breathing a 
small prayer of thanksgiving at being permitted to 
look upon such utter beauty. Anacapa and Santa 
Barbara Islands to starboard, Ventura and the 
Malibu to port and Point Vicente and Santa 
Catalina ahead. See them reverently and they will 
bring you peace and understanding. 


Monaco—Nice—Mentone—are very beautiful, 
partly because of the legends that surround this 
playground of the world; but our coast from the 
tip of Baja California to the Gate is one never 
ending joy to the eye. Inland California has a 
coloring that one must learn to admire. Her 
greens tend to olive and grey, the ever present 
brown is monotinous to eyes used to bright 
grass and running water. — 

But her coastline with its misty blues, its brown 
rounded hills, its smiling bights and whitewashed 
lighthouses. La Jolla, Laguna, the Palos Verdes, 
the Channel Islands, Conception, Point Sur, and 

Read further on page 32 
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American One-Night Stands: 


En Viaje 


By BLANCHE H. DOW 


so than the recurring shocks which result 

from the destruction of childhood illusions. 
New England Puritans on one side of the house 
and southern antecedents on the other made us 
assume we of the two sides of the Mason and 
Dixon Line were the sole victims of provincial 
prejudice. Spain was to teach us differently. No 
thrifty “downeaster” with his clipped speach and 
energetic gait could have bridled with more self- 
evident superiority at the drawling accent and 
lounging locomotion of an Arkansas farmer than 
did the Barcelonian olive merchant at the ragged 
Spanish beggar, who succeeded amazingly in 
drawing soft Andalusian airs from the scrapings of 
his fiddle, as we started the first lap of our journey 
across the plains of southern Spain, bound for 
the magic palaces of Granada. 

Spain is, indeed, a land of romance, but it was 
a delightfully unexpected contradiction to find in 
the conversation of this merchant a perfect ex- 
ample of the accepted program of the American 
booster. Balm of California's sunshine versus the 
rigours of Chicago; righteous Boston with the 
consciousness of her past in contrast with the 
tonic buoyancy of a Detroit; Ba: <:lona’s exuberant 
enterprise on the one hand and the languorous ease 
of Andalusia on the other. So it goes the world 
over and the inexperienced traveler feels some- 
thing akin to joyful relief to find that provincial 
jealousies and resentments are not peculiarly char- 
acteristic of his own region. 

The slim young Catalonian was tri-lingual and 
his pride in his facility with English was so patent 
that we had not the heart to inflict our Spanish 
on him, eager as we were for the practice. Caught 
by the suggestion of color invested in the begging 
musician, charmed by the gaiety of his tunes to 
forget the scorching winds that swept across the 
.compartments of the long train, O. S. reached deep 
into her purse. In that moment she would have 
parted with a precious peseta had not this Spanish 
Yankee friend of ours launched into a violent in- 
vective against the evils of encouraging pauperism. 
Self-complacency, laziness, dirt, sloth,—these were 
the charges that the northern Spaniard was bring- 
ing against southern Spain in general and our 
fiddler in particular, who stood, meanwhile, grace- 
fully by, his dark eyes gleaming with mirth as 
he watched the Barcelonian sweat under the burn- 
ing effort of his peroration. Barefooted, ragged, 
his hair tangled and matted, there yet shone in his 


A GE is full of amusing ironies, none more 


eyes a joyous acceptance of life as it was, typical 
of the spirit of Andalusia, warmed by sun, tossed 
by winds, sweet scented by orange and almond and 
pomegranate, rich with the color and romance of 
her enchanted past. The olive merchant breathed 
the spirit of the twentieth century, alert in mind, 
swift in action, practical in thought. The beggar 
spoke of a time that never was but always is, a 
mind of romance, a capacity for seeing life as one 
would have it, rose-colored and warm and sweet. 
Somewhere between these antipodes of human 
thinking we stood, O. S. and I, on a middle ground, 
privileged to understand them both, at least in part. 


E charms of Barcelona were not neglected, the 
spaciousness of her streets, the beauty of La 
Rambla, the originality of her buildings, the archi- 
tectural innovations of her cathedral, the variety 
and modernity of her stores. “You've got plenty 
nice places there. You've got stores with every- 
thing,’ the merchant said, and in climactic proof 
of the veracity of this last, “You've got fine choc- 
olates with wainuts in them.” From that moment 
we knew that a visit to Barcelona was inevitable 
for what mind so strong as to withstand the temptat 
tion of such promised perféction. 
Our guide and instructor, for by this time he 


had set himself to the task of keeping us correctly 


informed, pointed out the window to the mani- 
festation of primitive Spanish life which we saw 
there. Great clouds of yellow dust filled the air. 
Impenetrable at first, the wind lifted them as we 
passed and we caught the rich aroma of ripened 
grain with a fleeting picture of the Spanish har- 
vest. An arid plain, sun-bleached and sun-burned, 
bundles of wheat clumsily tied and thrown onto a 
wide parched circle, while over it around and 
around, held in rein by their drivers, went the 
burros in teams of five, one tiny leader ahead, the 
others following two by two, sweating, straining, 
struggling under the searing impact of that summer 
sun. Whirlwinds of chaff rose from the ground. 
If in the remoteness of our train compartment we 
felt the need of masks to protect us from that suf- 
focating dust, small wonder at our respect for 
those drivers and those burros, able to bleathe in 
its thickness. 


T Bobadilla the growing monotony of the 
Barcelonian eulogy was relieved by the ad- 
vent into the next compartment, separated from us 
by a partial partition, of a family of Andolusian 
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gypsies. There was a grandmother whose waver- 
ing head was tied in a squire of dirty white cloth 
whom the father and mother consulted with the 
deference due a matriarch. The father showed on 
his face no line of care or responsibility for the 
welfare of the two women and six children pre- 
sumably dependent on him. His long silky mus- 
taches curled in a graceful line and the audacious 
sparkle of his one remaining eye sent the specu- 
lative beholder into a colorful dream of the gypsy 
brawl in which he must have lost the other. The 
burdens of life had not rested so lightly on the 
mother. Her forehead was lined and her voice 
was harsh and fretful as she settled the disputes 
that constantly arose 
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of the article compensated for the increased burden 
of its transportation. But all practical considera- 
tions had faded to naught before the pottery-laden 
donkey on the Plaza de San Fernando in Seville 
and as usual we had succumbed. Why not, we 
argued. One cannot travel in such a country with- 
out water and to buy water one must have some- 
thing in which to put it and out of which to drink 
it, so a tall generous jug of native dull red clay, 
one lip through which to fill it and. one out of 
which to drink was added to our portable para- 
phernalia. The presence of the Barcelonian in our 
compartment dimmed the ardor of our desire to 
practice drinking in the Spanish fashion. One 

could jeopardize the 


among the children. 
Youth and feminine van- 
ity were not deal within 
her, however, for in a 
momentary pause be- 
tween the demands 
made upon her she took 
from her hair with con- 
scious pride a huge comb 
set with shining green 
stones, preened herself 
and restored it to place 
with the prideful ges- 
ture of a great lady. 
Why such _ feminine 
frailty? You had only to 
catch the expression of 
amused tolerance on the 
face of her husband to 
see its source. He teased 
her about it. She tried 
to answer crossly but 
held by the daring over- 


ories. 


FINIS 


By ALLEN Warp 


HE Ace-in-the-Hole has closed its door, 
The tin horn gamblers come no more 
To take a flutter at stud or draw, 
For gone are the days of six-gun law. 
The Bucket-of-Blood, down Dallas way, 
Has cashed its chips . 
And in its stead skyscrapers stand 
Where once caroused a cut-throat band! 
Far overhead goes the night air mail, 
While far below the panther's wail, 
Stabs the silent night like a daggar, 
For the panther is kin to the tiger. 
An iron horn runs on a steel strong rail, 
Where once the long horn hit the trail. 


. . has seen its day, 


William Allen Ward of Dallas, Texas, 
editor and poet of distinction, knows the 
Southwest of other years and loves its mem- 


neatness of his appear- 
ance by the risk of a 
possible spill in private, 
but to spoil one’s clothes 
and sacrifice one's dig- 
nity at the same time, 
in the presence of a 
stranger, and that 
stranger of another sex, 
was too much and we 
contented ourselves with 
pouring the water into 
' envelopes and drinking 
with a would-be non- 
chalance. Not so the 
gypsy family to 
fore. A water jug was 
the essential piece of 
their equipment and 
they passed it in order 
of family rank from 
matriarch to youngest 
child with a constancy 


ture of his eye, her ill- 

humor vanished and the years slipped from her. 
Oblivious to the noisy brood around her, drawn 
by the magnetism of her gypsy lover, her glance 
lingered and fell and she lived for the moment 
once more in the land of illusion. Spanish romance 
clings to Spanish character in spite of the dullness 
of poverty, the drab quality of privation, the fa- 
miliar state of being penniless with the consequence 
that poverty is not dull, privation not drab, and 
the penniless state implies no fears. For beggar, 
for gypsy, life in Andalusia is full of laughter, 
and where there is laughter there life is an ad- 
venture, stimulating and precious. 


: ew problem of baggage grew more and more 
acute as the baggage grew more and more 
expansive. O. S. had long since reached the state 
where the contemplated purchase of anything 
meant an inner debate as to whether the desirability 
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that never ceased. We 
marvelled at the ease with which the smallest girl 
held it high in the air and drank from the running 
stream. It looked so simple but we knew from 
private practice the difficulties it presented. 


The demand for water was never satisfied. With 
the pause of the train at a wayside station a hun- 
dred heads hung outside the windows of the coach 
and 2 hundred voices shouted with varying degrees 
of exasperation, “Agua, agua, aqui’ as down the 
platform came the water-carriers with their huge 
amphorae. In a land of vineyards and wine- 
making the only intemperance was in the con- 
sumption of water. Patiently standing, weighed 
down on either side with great jugs on the reserve 
supply were the burros, here as everywhere in- 
dispensable. For two centimi, three centime we 
filled our receptacle at every station only to ex- 
haust it before we reached the next. 

Read further on page 30 
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Moist Musings 


By CHARLES FLETCHER SCOTT 


T is hoped that “Sister Willebrant”’ and 

Volstead, and all the rest of the tribe, born 

without-a sense of taste, may not see this article, 
for herein are recalled certain practices that cause 
blue blazes to appear before dry eyes. 


Just imagine!—No, that would be asking too 
much, for who would believe such a tale? Times 
have so changed that the escapades of Baron 
Munchausen now seem authentic history compared 
with the antics of ourselves in that moist era, 
when the cultivation of a taste was a national pas- 
time. But before the last survivor of the old order 
expires, it might be well to record some of the 
quaint and frisky customs of those old clubmen 
for the benefit of posterity. 


Would you believe it? In those by-gone days 
very reputable club had a bar. Yes, B-A-R! Don't 
blush. All respectable clubs had them. They 
were built in by the architects—brass rail and all. 
Usually it was intended to serve drinks over these 
bars, but the barrooms (Webster; obsolete, “A 
place where drinks were served over a counter.’) 
were so small and the demand was so great—and 
lingering, that in many clubs the bar degenerated 
into a service station. Then little rooms with 
tables and cushioned chairs had to be set aside for 
convivial encounters. Many an Old Timer will 
recall, with secret affection, memories of vivid 
moments when he should have gone home to din- 
ner instead of staying down with the boys. 


But the bar, and those oases, were not the only 
wet spots in the old clubs. Indeed, all the tables 
in the dining-rooms and card-rooms and billiard- 
rooms and all the chairs along the walls of the 
lounges and libraries were connected with the bar 
by an intricate network of wires and push-buttons. 
Without moving, a member could have a refresh- 
‘ing draught placed at his elbow—could, and would. 
...No shame... No bravado... . Just a natural 
instinct satisfied. 


Can you believe it? 


Strange as it may seem, drinks were served with 
meals, and after, and before. How curiously cus- 
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toms reverse themselves. In the present clubs, 
members and their guests repair to the lounge after 
dinner to talk and smoke. In the old cluds, ladies 
were not permitted to smoke on the premises, 
(“Vulgar habit’) but they thronged the lounge be- 
fore dinner for a cocktail or so. 

Believe it or not, the old clubs were traffickers 
in the Demon Rum. They had barrels and barrels 
of wine and whiskey and other alcoholic stimulants 
in their cellars which they bottled, lent the dignity 
of the club label, and sold to the members. There oa 
was all kinds of beer—bottled and on draught. q Se 

Yes, and it must be admitted, shamefully, that | 
the old clubs had their bartenders—not the typical 
walrus-moustached gents with the permanent wave | 
plastered over the left eye. The club-bartenders ie 
were young fellows, brisk and starchily white- _ 
jacketed, with a beaming smile and the merry os a 
slogan: “Anything for a member!” And they ‘ate 
were expert mixologists, too. Surely they should ; 
have been, for they were post-graduates of nearly 
all the universities of the world. College men 
from everywhere had taught them how to mix their 
favorite drinks. Out of a long list of such potions, 
only two could be remembered by the Old Timers 
interviewed: the “Professors Toddy,” port wine, 
sugar, cream, and an egg—a pick-me-up for the = 
morning after, and the “Orange Blonx.’ Don't os 
cringe! This is an historical narrative. But with y 
every drink, the club-bartenders mixed a dash of 
love and affection that put rainbows around the : 7 
shoulders of many a tired member. | 

Do those old wet days now seem like a fairy 
dream. Viewed from our high-perched heaven of 
one hundred per cent aridity, do you marvel that 
they ever did exist? Well, they did—‘those dear 
dead days beyond recall." Can you believe that a 
there was once a time when prominent clubmen, 
leaders of civic eminence, exemplars, always in the 
public eye, found their club a protected retreat 
where they could throw off caution and take a 
drink with gentlemen of their own kind without 
fear of censure? Well, such was the case. ; 

But how times have changed (?) 7 


Dreams of Arcady 
By BEN FIELD 


ILER where the north wind blows, 
Risking life with cold and chill, 
Do you dream of vine and rose 
On gentle slope of verdant hill, 
Of blossoming vale and olive branch, 


Of lowing kine and southern ranch? 
Go to California fair— 
Dreams come-true are always there. 
This is the Author's first-published poem. It 


appeared in the Overland Monthly Magazine 
about thirty years ago. 
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SHIRLEY POPPIES 
By Heren Hoyt 


ED and yellow, 
Orange and yellow, 
Pink and apricot and carrot-colored; 
Fluttering gayness, 
Gaudy shyness, 
Wealth and summer, 
Gold and sunshine; 
Gilded red and scarlet red, 
Silk of yellow, silk of red! 


Helen Hoyte, of St. Helena, California, often 
writes colorfully for this Magazine. 


IMMORTALITY 


By WinirreD HEATH 


SMALL brown bird was singing, 
High up in a tree. 

Drunk he was with happiness, 

A feathered ecstasy! 


And suddenly I seemed to know— 

I cannot tell you why, 

That there are lovely earth-born things 
Which shall not ever die. 


This writer lives in the city of San Diego. Her 
lines give evidence of a heart eager for beautiful 
expression. 


LAKE TAHOE 
By L. E. BEHYMER. 


THOU of radiant glory that must grow 
Ever in beauty to the eye that sees 
Thee calm in sleep, or waking to the breeze, 

Or red from glories of the twilight glow, 

Or gray when all about thee lies the snow, 
Or blue within the border of green trees! 
The beauty of such picturings as these 

Shall be my solace as afar I go. 


When white the dawn-star shall above thee shine, 

While high hills guard thee from the morning 
chill, 

And the bright sun warms thy bosom with its 
rays, 
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Then I shall know eternal Beauty mine, 
And feel its wonder to be with me still, 
To greet me with dear witchery all my days. 
The Author, long the impresario of the West, 
patron of Art and benefactor of artists, finds time 
even with his many duties, and burdened with 


sickness, to write for Overland Monthly-Out West 
Magazine. 


COMMONPLACE 


By Boyp—ENn Ho_way 


LITTLE cottage, through whose window- 
pane 
Shine friendly lights amid the driving rain; 
Some well thumbed books, a chair where one may 


rest 
And rock a babe to slumber at her breast. 


I can see beauty in the commonplace, 

The meadows carpeted with Queen Anne's lace, 
Dim forest aisles, where I may softly tread, 
And in God's out-door temple, bow my head. 


IMPROMPTU 
Harvest Time Thoughts 
By Oscar RuDERMAN 


EN jonquils lift up to the sun 

And streams that glisten, slowly run 
Through fresh fields, in fragrant hay 
Joyfully small rabbits play. 


When linnets to their nests have flown 
And the swollen moon is freshly blown, 
Through dim forests waters leap 

But small rabbits, silent, sleep. 


BORDERLAND 
° By Grace 


WONDER why they said you died; 
My heart knew better though I cried 
A requiem at your bier. I knew 
You lived. Death can not touch the you 
That lingers here. I press your hand 
That pushes back the borderland. 
At shadowtime you come so near 
I feel your breath, your voice I hear 
Singing, singing at my side: 
I wonder why they said you died? 
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Bryce Canyon 


By NORMAN CLYDE 


NE of the most beautiful and impressive 

spectacles in the United States with its 

great amphitheatre of exquisitely tinted 
formations in an endless variety of fantastic forms 
that enthrall the beholder gazing upon them from 
a projecting eminence, Bryce Canyon is worthy of 
a more intimate acquaintance that that gained from 
a panoramic view of it. There is a rare fascina- 
tion in threading one’s way through a 
bewildering multitude of marvelously 
colored and still more marvelously 
carved figures, sometimes standing 
singly, but more often in imposing 
groups. In no other way can one ade- 
quately appreciate their statuesque and 
architectural beauty. Although only a 
few miles in diameter and all portions 
of it comparatively accessible to those 
accustomed to scramble about in rough 
country, there are still parts of it that 
are rarely visited. Only one who does 
so can see to best advantage the bizarrre 
multitude of architectural forms— 
Greek, Gothic, Moorish and Hindoo in 
almost endless variety of form and 
color. In orie place he will come upon 
isolated masses with the symmetry of a 
Greek Temple; in another, with the im- 
posing mass of Gothic Cathedral or 
with a great congregation of Gothic 
spires; in still another, that of a great 
number of Moorish minarets or Hindoo 
temples, all having endless grace of 
detail and tinted with exquisite blend- 
ings of beautiful colors—white, yellow, 
green, rose, lavender, amethyst and 
many others. 


As one strolls along the open flats, 
the basin or the canyons and narrow 
defiles he meets numerous oddities of 
‘vegetation. Examining some _ pibctur- 
esquely warped trees scattered about on 
exposed slopes and ridges, he recognizes 
the foxtail pine which he thought he had left behind 
in the boreal altitudes of the Sierra Nevada and 
other Pacific ranges. As he threads his way among 
narrow defiles he is somewhat surprised at encoun- 
tering specimens of the Douglas fir, denizens of a 
moister clime, and is astonished at seeing the 
mountain hemlock on the canyon floor far away 
from its usual habitat in the mountains. This al- 
pine flora, apparently strangely out of place, con- 
trasts with the prevailing arid or semi-arid types, 


with the yellow, limber and pinyon pines, moun- 
tain mahogany, scrub oak and juniper growing on 
the floor of the basin, on the slopes rising from 
it and on the rim. 

Of course the primary attraction of Bryce Can- 
yon is not the flora, which is sparse at best, but it 
is an appreciable embellishment. The pines and 
firs clinging to shady slopes below arrays of gor- 


—— 


A Close-up Summer View near South Rim of Beyce Canyon 
to. 


—Charles Griffin 


ummer p 


geous pinnacles and temples, or pending in iso- 
lated niches along their walls with their green 
verdure and spiry forms, set off the architectural 
and sculptural beauty of its myriads of forms, 
tinted with indescribable shadings and blendings 
of most exquisite hues. The forest of yellow and 
limber pine that advances to the rim add the 
charm of the forest to a place which is of unsur- 
passed beauty of color and rock-sculpturing in an 
amphitheatre of resplendent beauty. 
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The Unseen Hollywood Revolution 


By Lesuie Bairp 


ARK this in your notebook: if nothing 
M comes of the Hoover Depression other 

than improved moving pictures, let us be 
thankful. For, verily, it has come to pass: the 
nickleodeon entrepreneurs who for years have en- 
joyed relatively easy sledding in the hills of Hol- 
lywood are finally menaced by a frankenstein of 
their own molding, viz., the public isn’t quite as 
dumb as the movie-makers supposed. The big- 
wigs are aghast and they don't quite know what 
to do. 

Along with their worries anent receding mobs 
of morons who keep the movie queens in caviar 
and champagne, there is the Hollywood Red 
Menace which has entered the very confines of 
Levy’s remarkable Tavern and the stuffy, insuf- 
ferable Brown Derby of Hollywood’s bright avenue 
—Vine Street. The Red Menace. Something sin- 
ister is in the air. Amen! 


The foreign pictures—when shown—have been 


popular, especially the Russian brand. Thus Mos- 
cow’s shadow is cast across the Land of the Moom 
Pitchurs. 

Of course, the Amkino (American distributors 
for the Soviet films) will fall short of supplying 
American movie houses. They don’t expect to 
compete; Amkino releases silents—but what silents! 
They are shown in only a few cinema houses in 
the country. In Hollywood, one sees them at a 
place called the Filmarte. 

The Russian fireeaters can make pictures so su- 
perior to the run of anything in Hollywood that 
the Bigwigs might as well tremble in their shoes. 
You'd think, at least they’d have some pride, al- 
though they send Eisenstein away, after the latter 
prepared a corking script for The American 
Tragedy, and many were the tales that circulated 
following his junket into Mexico. 

The Soviets have displayed their mastery of 
screen technique in several films such as “Potam- 
kin,” “Old and New,” “Ten Days that Shook the 
World,” “Storm Over Asia,” “China Express,” 
“Transport of Fire.” There are many more. 

When Vidor makes an excellent picture like 
“Street Scene” critics compare his technique with 
the Russian and French, rather than comparing the 
Russian with Vidor! and Vidor is undoubtedly one 
of the few geniuses in Cinemaland who seems cap- 
able of producing real moving pictures in spite of 
the network of hindrances from the front office. 


NE energetic critic (who is, by the way, a 
story consultant at a very good fee) Mr. 
Welford Beaton, is one of the few voices whose 
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critica rings true and who makes it pay. Even 
Beaton is taking more interest in the Red Film 
Menace. Beaton harps constantly on the theme 
of the action—camera rather than sound—dialog 
methods which mimic the stage, and he is probably 
hitting the right chord. 


If Hollywood producers had more imagination 
and courage with a modicum of sincerity, they 
would do as well as the Russians in the American 
medium. I am not saying that Russian pictures 
would ever be “popular” box office vehicles in 
America. Quite the contrary. Their material is 
Russian and hence more or less incomprehensible 
to a public reared on Fairbanks, Pickford, Craw- 
ford stuff for years. But the Russian approach— 
the Russian method could well be applied in Holly- 
wood to good effect. 


It is discouraging to the few in Hollywood who 
are not playing the game for its monetary return 
only, but who have ideas, enthusiasm and good 
taste. 


OWEVER, the American cinema is learning 
by painful repetition of box-office flops. 
Hollywood has seen the writing on the screen; it 
has been mercilessly satirized in the play “Once 
in a Lifetime” and the book “Queer People” 
and the unfavorable publicity given P. G. Wode- 
house, who was paid more than $100,000 over the 
course of a year without contributing anything of 
import to the studio that hired him. But Holly- 
wood doesn't know where to turn. A few cautious 
steps are being made by what is called unit pro- 
duction, which is merely decentralizing the produc- 
tion scheme of a picture to a director or a super- 
visor instead of the present generally prevalent 
method of letting everyone put his fingers into the 
picture pie. 


Hollywood is also beginning to acknowledge 


‘the writer-director combination as feasible. 


If these newer plans work out, you'll see more 
and better pictures—in fact, pictures that contain 
a few intelligent ideas as well as entertainment 
twaddle. 


Then the producers will come from their ivory 
tower, their unapproachable sanctum-santorium 
and mingle with the men on the street and depend 
less and less on the imported New York theatrical 
fraternity. Having lost the common touch, they 
must go to the proletariat—to the younger men, or 
stumble into the ash can. It is the general opinion 
along the Boul that Hollywood will do some 
mending first. 
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OUR WORLD TODAY, by DeForest Stull 
and Roy W. Hatch. Published by Allyn and 
Bacon. 721 pages. 


GECGRAPHY has always been an enticing 
study. Since the Great War its significance 
has become even greater than before. “Our World 
Today,” a textbook in the new geography, while 
intended for school use (the junior high school 
especially) will prove as interesting to the average 
adult as a modern novel. The authentic text is 
most fascinatingly written and added to this is a 
wealth of pictures showing travel scenes, manners 
and customs, industries and the like. The activity 
projects are numerous and the maps of great value. 
On every page is revealed the need for better 
understanding between peoples and for increased 
international cooperation. 
JAMes F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN, by Margaret Young Lull. 
Harper & Brothers, 253 pages. Price $2.00. 


LUE MOUNTAIN is a companion book to 

GOLDEN RIVER which received Honorable 
Mention in the Harper contest last year. It is full 
of the thrills that girls enjoy. April Armstrong, 
mountain girl and nature lover, helps the farmers 
of Blue Pocket, the little Sierra settlement where 
she lives, to fight for their water rights against 
Ivor MacGregor, lumber king who has threatened 
to “shave the mountains as clean as an egg. 


The story is full of adventure and interest. The 
building of the lumber flume against Blue Pocket's 
opposition, April's discovery of the hermit and his 
hidden mine, the forest fire, and April's ride through 
the fire on the lumber tramway to reach Blue 
Pocket, all furnish thrills. The young aviator, 
Keith MacGregor, nephew of “Old Ivory,” is the 
best type of present-day hero. It is a book that 
will interest every girl and man~ elders. 


EvizABeETH ABBEY EVERETT. 


* 


WINGS AGAINST THE MOON, by Lew 
Sarett. Press of Henry Holt & Company, One 
Parke Avenue, New York. Price $2. 


INGS Against the Moon, is Lew Sarett's 
fourth book of poetry. It comes as some- 
thing of an anti-climax; and a master is required 
to make a success of an anti-climax. There can 
be no doubt that this latest volume is a success. 


The world knows Lew Sarett as pre-eminently 
a teacher of woodcraft. Now he is a professor at 
Northwestern University. Were it not for such 
poems as Two Woodsmen Skin a Grizzly Bear 
in his latest effort, Wings Against the Moon, I 
should conclude that he had taught so many stu- 
dents that a reaction had occurred and he had 
grown civilized—an outcome devoutly not to be 
hoped for. This poem is one of his greatest. 


Bateese, the author's fellow woodsman, exclaims: 
Those bear, M’sieu she’s biggest silvertip 
That—me—lI never seen. Mon Calvary! 
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She's weighing it thousand pound—might be— 
Those thundering brute. 


It's not a she, Bateese; 
This monster is a he. 
Bedamme, don't tell me that! 
Me—I am knowing it—she's plain enough; 
Those grizzly she's a he. 


What slow sure power 
Rippled along these bunched-up shoulder-blades, 
When he went rambling through the hills; what 
streng 
Rolled through his sliding flanks and down these 
muscles, 
Gliding on one another, up and down 
His length, like bands of lubricated steel. 
When this wild creature was alive, Brazzeau, 
Grim power rolled in him as in a sea, 
Like combers breaking on an ocean beach. 


Ocean? You're foolishness! She ain’t no ocean,— 
Those bloody carcass; she's only silvertip! 
* 


Maybe, and maybe not. 
Somehow, there’s something. more in this warm 


y 
Sprawled on the ground, so human in every 
curve— 


Several years ago Mr. Sarett published a very 
strong poem of the wild north in Lyris West Poetr 
Magazine of Los Angeles. It was awarded a ot 
prize. The writer of this review having been the 
donor of the prize, Mr. Sarett informed him that 
he would buy a dog with the prize money and 
name the dog ‘Ben Field.” Well, the springer 
spaniel dog is here in this book, sure enough. It 
only goes to show that every will have his 
day. Also it indicates where lies the love of Lew 
Sarett, woodsman, poet, and nature's nobleman. 


BEN FIELp. 


THE GOOD HOPE, by Henry Sydnor Harri- 


son. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 161 pages. 
Price $2.00. 


ON E closes the last page of Henry Sydnor Har- 
rison’s slender post humous novel, “The Good 
Hope,” with a sudden hush in one's heart. 


Here is the same message, the same philosophy, 
which permeated Harrison's former novels, 
“Queed,” “V. V.’s Eyes,” and “Angela's Busi- 
ness’; the message of that brotherhood of man 
which silently and unseen flows from heart to heart. 
That cry of littke Eva Carberry, “Let me come, 
too. I want to go where you're going,” is a fa- 
miliar cry to us all. 

The story of “The Good Hope” is the story of 
that unforgettable day in October, 1929, which 
brought financial ruin to many men. Said Eve 
Carberry, “I heard a man say yesterday it was a 
time that people would talk of for fifty years.” 
Harrison has gone below the surface of the panic 
and revealed to us in terse, concise words, the 
souls of these ruined men. The people we meet 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 
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is the “Supreme Authority” 


in highest praise of the work 
as their authority. 2,700 pages; 

The Presidents and Depart- 452,000 en- 
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and Colleges 
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The Government Printing WORDS; 
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Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 


A Friendly Place Where Handcraft Workers 
Love to Come 


HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE POINT, 
AND TAPESTRY WEAVING TAUGHT FREE 
By the Pilgrims 
WALTER AND Maup NEWMAN 
at 
60 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
The Wayside Colony 
LONG BEACH CALIFORNIA 
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here are bent on doing just one thing, and that is 
to help someone else in their sudden trouble. 

Could Henry Snydor Harrison have written only 
one novel, I feel sure that he would have etdiaal 
it to be this very short final one, so delicately and 
winsomely told, but of an enduring strength that 
will carry his message far. 

Mary Appison Parry. 


* * 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PHILOS- 
agp | by George Herbert Palmer. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 138 pages. 


THE interest in biographs has opened 
realms of riches to many readers who would 
once have been frightened away by such a title . 
George Herbert Palmer has given the brief, simp 
written account of his 86 years. In it one Ac, 
a friend, a personality who has told in straightfor- 
ward fashion of the handicaps against which he 
has made the most of himself, and of his relation to 
the universe about him. His beliefs and how he 
has come to them will be to many the heart of the 
book, in a form that lends itself to frequent reread- 
ing. To others his work as a teacher, his relations 
with his pupils, and his methods of seogent his 
lectures will have greatest appeal. ose who 
have occasion to speak in public may wish to fol- 
low the method that has given him so lucid a style. 
The human interest of the story of his married life 
will appeal most to others. 


Laura Bett Everett. 


* * 


Keeping Mentally Alive 


DUCATION is a continuing process. No 
longer is an education acquired merely in the 
traditional schoolroom and from required text- 

books. Adults engage in educational activities lon 
after they leave the ‘little red schoolhouse’’ behin 

The mind must be kept open and flexible if 
mental progress is to be made and if the individual 
is to acquire and retain that full enjoyment and 
satisfaction which comes from study and reflection 
and association with one's fellows. 

The book “Keeping Mentally Alive’ tells how 
this may be done. is is a volume of rare merit 
just from the press of G. P. Putnam's Sons. The 
title suggests the attractive content of this volume 
of 306 pages. Ethel Cotton, the author, has made 
a distinct contribution, and merits and will receive 
the approval of thousands who will profit by read- 
ing the book and in carrying its message into prac- 
tice. 

The plan as set forth has been carefully devel- 
oped by Ethel Cotton in the classes at her Studio 
of Expression in San Francisco. Young men and 
women, and older folks as well, lacking adapta- 
bility and ease, are rapidly taught to harmonize 
with their fellows; to be ready of speech, where 
before they were backward and hesitant; to cap- 
italize on their own latent abilities. The book 
shows how courses in “Cultural Conversation” 
make the student master of himself. He is led to 
converse easily and forcefully. His remarks carry 
conviction. 

Many well educated and financially successful 
men and women are at home with routine matters 
pertaining to their particular business or profes- 
sion. Outside this, they are at sea. Under group 
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leadership and with special problems to master, the 
student is enabled to go beyond the borders of his 
own narrow world and to discuss with interest to 
his neighbor and satisfaction to himself matters of 
general import. Those who have thought it im- 
possible to speak in public have in no small degree 
mastered this art. 

All this and more is set forth in “Keeping Men- 
tally Alive.” The book is not merely interesting, bag. Sold everywhere. For 
it is instructive. It is anything but vague. It lays Free Sample and Walking Doll 
out a plan of action to be followed and the sug- address ALLEN’S FOOT -EASE, Le Roy, N.Y. 
gestions, illustrations, comments, and well chosen 
io add much to its value. The price is 


_ Allen's Foot-Ease 
l IN THE NEW SHAKER TOP TIN 


The antiseptic, soothing powder 
for the feet in a handy and 
convenient container for the 
dressing table and traveling 


Ethel Cotton is a dramatic reader, a teacher of 
expression, a writer and lecturer. She is past presi- 
dent of the League of Western Writers, and a 
business executive. Her book deals in no theories 
but is practical in the extreme. A. H. C 
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THE BED-BOOK OF TRAVEL. By Richard- 
son. Wright, published by Lippincott. 306 pages. 
Price $2.50. 


|F YOU can’t get to the odd and out-of-the-way 
places of the earth there is always some one 
who has made the trips and will tell you about 
them. The Bed-Book of Travel is a series of stories 
to be read at home safely in bed, or in an inn at 
night, or on a steamer, if you are making a trip 
somewhere. 


Each section is divided by a short story set in . 
Somaliland in Africa, or in a gondola in Venice, 
or in Siberia, or China, or in the Caribbean. It is 
the latter that has the three bathing paradises. 
There are three spots in the Caribbean that make 
bathing elsewhere seem a waste of time and effort. 


Some years ago Mr. Wright was editor of a 
certain magazine in New York that told you in ex- 
cellent English and with beautiful illustrations how 
to make and keep a garden, but he got to going 

Read further on page 32 


Holland's Famous Richly - Flowering 


DARWIN TULIPS 


Our Darwin tulips with extra long stems are remarkable for their long flower- 
ing period. Enormously large flowers on strong stems of about three feet in 
length. Magnificent for beds, edges and for cultivation in pots. 


BUY TULIPS NOW DIRECT FROM THE DUTCH GROWER 


Excellent Darwin tulips in 5 colours: 
pink - red - violet - heliotrope - yellow 
100 of each colour, and each colour 
packed separately POST and DUTY 
FREE delivered at your home, for only 


Please remit amount per money order: 


W. A. DE WINTER, INC., Dutch Bulb Growers 
HEEMSTEDE-(HOLLAND), EUROPA 
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ONE-NIGHT STANDS 


Continued from page 18 

ITH the expectation of the conductor an air 

of tension and excited movement marked 
the gypsy family. The three youngest huddled 
down in their seats while grandmother, father, and 
mother took the three largest children in their 
arms and cuddled them as if they had been babies. 
Strange that such big girls and so big a boy 
should make no objection to such an infringement 
of their dignity! We could not for the moment 
understand but with the conductor's arrival all 
was clear. Pater familias graciously and smilingly 
presented him with three adult tickets. No more 
were forthcoming. It was obviously an old ruse 
and the railway agent asked the usual question, 
“Sus edades,” their ages? Such large children to 
be so young. The conductor expressed his sur- 
prise. Then he stood them up in a row and 
pondered the situation. With an urbanity which 
no American could have achieved in a similar 


circumstance, he then explained that regardless of 


the tenderness of their years, the children were 
too overgrown to require anything less than places 
for themselves and their fares would have to be 
forthcoming. “Pero no tengo dinero,’ I have no 
money, suavely replied the father, turning one 
pocket pathetically inside out. The conversation 
though animated was too amicable to be termed 
an argument. It was evident that neither side in- 
tended to be outdone. After fifteen minutes of 
such give-and-take the conductor went on to col- 
lect the other fares. That done, he was back with 
the gypsy. Never a word that could be called 
angry, no outside signs of irritation or ill-humor! 
By their tone one would have said an exchange 
of compliment. But at the end of the next quarter 
of an hour the gypsy, smiling and unashamed, 
drew from another pocket the necessary money 
and the little scene came to an end. 


S THE long afternoon drew to a close we 

became conscious of a steady ascent. The 
nutty smell of grain had long since given way to 
the more subtle fragrance of green leaves. Fig 
trees and almonds bordered our way, rich in foli- 
age, soft in texture. The tiny unripe nuts shone 
among the leaves. To right and left as far as the 
eye could reach streached the olive groves, their 
trees twisted and gnarled by the ruthless touch of 
the centuries. In the endurance of its outlines, in 
the patience of it posture, in the sofe delicacy of 
its gray-green leafage, the olive bears within itself 
a balm. Trees so cruelly bent must have suffered 
in their bending. Nothing but sturdy courage and 
indomitable tenacity could explain their survival. 


— 
| 
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The marks of the struggle are ineradicable, yet as 
surely as the Andalusian spring dawns on the 
southern plains of Spain, the tender newness of 
young leaves arrays their branches and they show 
once more the miracle of procreation. Age that 
is eternally young, undying concord between the 
old and the new, the cicatrised scars and wounds 
of centuries touched by the renascent freshness 
of young leaves and tender fruit! The olive 
speaks to the spirit as no other tree. 

The thickening darkness of the evening was rap- 
idly blotting out the details of our outside world. 
Only the night wind's perfumes, faintly sweet, 
told of the land through which we were passing. 
Only the panting of the tired train told of the steep 
hill region into which we were going. Once our 
engine stopped in apparent exhaustion and into 
the compartment pourned a dozen or more shep- 
herds, coming back from the hills into the town 
for Sunday and mass. No softness of Andalusia 
marked their faces. Aquiline noses, piercing eyes 
with the network of fine lines that bespeaks the 
searcher of distances, slim and straight and hard 
they sat or stood in the crowded space. Were we 


here in the presence of a Moorish strain? Whence 
otherwise the beak-like noses and the piercing eye, 
so marked a contrast from the Iberian inheritance? 
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Long hours of sun and wind, sudden inertia after 
extreme physical activity, the rhythmic puffs of the 
struggling train and their inevitable effect. The 
gay banter of the men who found themselves in 
human company after long solitudes gave way 
to occasional question and answer . . . question and 
nod ... nod and nod ... nod! Bodies relaxed, 
hands lay loosely on wooden benches, the lethargy 
of sleep filled the compartment. 

Through the dimness of its veil one saw sud- 
denly before him the tall, silent figure of an an- 
cient Moor, patrician in face, haughty in de- 
meanor, gazing out upon the land that once was 
his by rigth of conquest. The brilliance of the 
star-lit night touched the hills and against the 
vividness of that nocturnal sky loomed the Sierras, 
a solid wall of rock like some gigantic fortress of 
a fairy legend. As we approached them the regu- 
larity of their line was broken. The peaks were 
softened by a crown of snow. I looked at the 
Moor. The compartment slept. With no word 
he beckoned me to him and back into the past we 
went ,a thousand years, to the days of the vir- 
tuous Jusef, the cruel Boabdil, the lovely Lindaraxa 
as we entered the city of Granada, set like an 
ancient jewel on its eminence above the plain. 
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Tumba of Torrey 
Pines 
By W. M. Cutp “afi 


Illustrated by H. H. Hall with 
block prints 


$2.50 


The story of Tumba the Elder, a gnarled 
old giant of the Torrey Pines Preserve, and 
of Tumba ‘the Younger. Tumba the Elder 
tells the history of his kind, the last of their 
race, to Tumba the Younger. The lives of 
John the Artist, Sally the Actress, and of 
Bobbie and Billie become interwoven into 
the story of this most famous species of 
California Pines. Mr. Hall has illustrated 
the book with beautiful block prints of the 
pines and of El Punto de los Arboles, the 
home of the Torrey Pine. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


NOSTALGIA 
Continued from page 16 
chief of glories the Golden Gate. All these must 
be seen and remembered and seen again and each 
time disclose new beauties and fresh wonders. 
By the way does anyone know of a 90 foot 
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schooner to be picked up cheaply, something with 
a sound huli and a dependable kicker. The rig 
doesn’t matter. I’ll probably change that to my own 
fancy. There is jade in Little America, I hear of 
a gold strike in the New Hebrides, and I have a 
friend in South America who will pay well for a 
few cases of rifles and several machine guns. I 
never did like the Presidente of that country. He 
put me in his bastile and if my friend hadn't been 
near and ingenious I would have been the reason 
for an early morning meeting before a stone wall. 


* 


THE LITERARY WEST 
Continued from page 29 
on trips abroad. When he did the Orient it be- 
came a “bummage” and coming back from his bum- 
mage in China and Japan he came third class, 
bunking in a special cabin with a Highland Ser- 
geant a regiment in Tientsin, an Irish steel 
worker, a Semitic super-salesman and they traveled 
like lords across the Pacific. 
Grace T. HADLey. 


* 


WINGS FOR MEN, by Frank Wead. The 
Century Company, 333 pages. 
NK WEAD in his “Wings for Men,” has 
written an interesting and instructive volume in 
which he goes back into history to trace not only 
the actual development of flying, but gives its 
genesis in the activities of bird life. Of interest too 
are the references made to ancient and modern 
writings relating to flying. The legends and -imag- 
inings of ancient peoples reflect actual results in 
later years. The book chronicles the experiences 
of early inventors and dwells upon the work of the 
Wright brothers and of their successors and gives 
pen pictures of the exploits of our modern trans 
ocean and round the world flyers. 


permanent occupancy. 
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UPON ARRIVAL LOS ANGELES 
START RIGHT—AT HOTEL STILWELL 


The Stillwell Hotel, fireproof, with ten floors of all outside rooms, splendidly furnished 
and equipped, has the best time saving location in the shopping and theatrical districts and 
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Stillwell Hotel Room Rates 
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Per Day $ 2.00 $2.25 $ 2.50 $ 2.50 $ 3.00 $ 3.50 
Per Week 10.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 18.00 
Per Month 35.00 45.00 50.00 50.00 55.00 65.00 


Family rooms having two double beds, with bath, four four guests, $3.00, $3.50 and 


838 So. Grand Ave. 
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ur Change of Format 


mm July, 1868, the date of the 
first issue of Overland Monthly to July, 1923, the magazine 
was issued in the standard 8 vo. size. 


Beginning with July, 1923, the size was enlarged to a 
three-column page, “834 by 1134." With the first issue of 
1932 we returned to the original size of ‘7 by 10.” 


Leading libraries throughout the country have preserved 
bound volumes of the magazine from the beginning. The same 
is true of long-time subscribers. Bound volumes are much in 
demand by collectors and book dealers generally. These 
prefer the standard 8 vo. size as more convenient and handy. 


Well informed people, progressive minds, literary men and 
women, business and professional interests, leaders in industrial, 
financial and political life, those who seek advanced thought in 
social betterment and along educational lines and who value the 
historical background of California and the West,—these read 
$ $ and preserve the Overland files. As one writer puts it: “The 

history of the Overland Monthly is the history of the Pacific 
Coast.” 


Several decades ago a prominent writer on a St. Louis paper 
characterized the literary United States as ‘bounded on the 
east by the Atlantic Monthly and on the west by the Overland 
Monthly.” 


The Overland Monthly, now in tts 64th year, acknowledges 
with appreciation the splendid work of Bret Harte and his 
associates in establishing the magazine and in laying broad and 
deep a foundation upon which is being builded a permanent 
structure. Down through the years many writers nationally 
known have been associated with the Overland. It is a glorious 
company. 


In July, 1868, Bret Harte entered as a sub-title following the ~ 
name of Overland Monthly the words “Devoted to The a 
4 Development of The Country.’ The magazine still devotes 

itself to the development of the country—economically, com- 
mercially, politically, socially. The Overland Monthly is of 
and for California and the West. 


